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ABSTRACT 

Foreign language education professionals agree that 
^he profession lacks an established theory and methodological 
consis|Mcy^_Foreign language teacher education has not changed much 
since the 1960i. Host programs consist of subject-matter cohtent,^ 
g^iersl education requirements, and specialised education courses. 
Teacher trainee supervisors do not always have esperiehce in foreiqh 
language instruction. Legislatively and politically, £ reign ianguige 
teacher education shares many characteristics and problems with other 
teacher education areas, but cbmpetency to teach a foreign language 
differs in one fundamental way from most other subject areas in that 
a_ foreign language teacher cannot compensate for subject-matter 
(language) deficiencies through short-term research alone. This makes 
language competence a more crucial long-range consideration in 
teacher training^ Indications of improvement in foreign language 
teacher_^education include a shift in emphasis from teacher training 
to^teacher development, increased focUs bh teacher self-assessment, 
andean expressed desire for higher program accreditation standards , A 
tendency toward isolationism in foreign language tsacher education 
points up the need for a unique knowledge base within the profession, 
leading to more enlightened teacher preparation. (MSE) 
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Siem and Sireicris (1983) stale that the «|)cricnce of the 
198^ Georgetown Uni\er6it> Rbuhdtable on Languages and 
Linguisiirs, Khich^was dedicaled to iarigUage teacher educa- 
tion (LTE I, confirmed *lhat we lark anL cUablished thebn of 
LTE, thai research is sparse^ that some major differences of 
view persist, and that e\ei3 theitDain issues are not yener> 
sharpiv defined" (p. 1). Wingll984K likewise, cites e\idence 
that ifl the past 20 yeare the prbfessidri has iended lo depend on 
^°"^^"^°^!i*"PP^'^ rather lliah research results in the area of 
teacher competence and effecli\ehess. Jan is (1983* has also 
argued that the know ledge lhat4eachers pass oii from genera- 
tion lo generation is largely '*craft*' know ledge 4 that ^ hich has 
been learned K irial-and-ejTor experience! rather than re- 
itearch knowledge. Stern (1983j concludes that 'lanpuape 
teachers — probably more lhari other pjvfessionals— find liiat 
^''*^>i:?*:^^'^^"*l> bombardied from all sides with a surfeii of 
information, prescriptions, direclidris, ad vicie, suggestions, 
innovations, research resuits, and what purports lo he scientif- 
ic evidence.... ll is difficult lo find one's way through this 
maze*' (p. 51. 



Comppnehls of Foreign Language Teacher 
Education Programs 

Although foreign language leaching theories arid liechriiques 
have changed significantly over the pasted years, the prepara- 
tion of foreign language teachers in the mid-i98(k hii& a 
rehiark^ble resemblance lo thai of the mid-1960s. The profes- 
sion cbntiriues to view programs as being composed ofsubject- 
'"^^^^.^^'^^^^^ ?^^''*l education requirements, and special- 
ized education content. 

_ Subject-MaUer Con/en/. Alt hough i» is difficult Id general- 
ize, it appears thalihe subject-matter ci>m(K)Jient has chariged 
relatively little. Therr is ^nreater recognilion of the need ior 
more courses for developing language proficienry (speaking 
abilit> as well as reading and writing ability} and 
'"^'^ J^^^?^^' well as for experience iri a iargei 

culture; yet, the small ncmber of students majoring in foreign 
language education at any insliltition frequently have lirriited 
course offerings. Likewise, most college language de- 
partments are staffed by faculty who see themselves as titerar^ 



*^^^J^"* leaching /i(era/iire has far more prestige than 
net result is content courses that are 
neither more nor less appropriate than those of the past. 

Gtneral Education E^quirtmtnu. compbnerii usualU 
corifiisls oTinsiruction in educational psychoIog\. phllosophi 
of education, and general methods, and often includes mori' 
field experience than in ihe past. The experience may begin as 
^?''^> :^* the freshman year and may be a part of all the 
^^^^^^^^ J^^""*^ required of a student. The major l>enefits of 
ex^pcrience in schools eariy iri the cbllegt- career are that 
students have a greater oppDrtonily to iriterrelate theor> and 
practice and thai they are beiler able to make an eari> cornmit- 
meril Id being teachers jor lo select an alternate career I. 

SpeciaVued Education Content, One of the most promidng 
^^**l°P'"^"*s i" leacher education is ihat more insijtutions — 
particdarly larger dries — offer specialized methods courses 
ihan in the past, tikewise, praclicum experiences such as 
sludenj^ leaching are now^more frequeritiy superv ised h\ Ian- 
guagc education specialists. A d^spropirtionately large num- 
ber of these specialists are, however, products (although riot 
riecessarily adherents) of the audioHngual era. which made 
unequivocal prescriptions about How- to leach effecti\el>. The 
era, therefore, still lives to some extent via 
leacher edacatjotrat a lime w heri ihie emphasis on comniunica- 
lion in lhe foreign language Jias suppjarited cdriirdlled drills 
and habii-formation psychology .. 

In small colleges, teacher education responsibiljties are 
sorrietimes assigned to a faculty mernber in a language depart- 
merit whd riiay ndl have specific expertise in the second lan- 
l^^^^l^^^^^^l'l^^i^i^gpro^ heorshema\ mere- 

ly J'^*^ ^"^^i'^: *' secdridafy schcK)l at some time or ma> 
simpjy have indicated an i^jerest iri teaching. As laudable as 
interest, intuition, and even good inteniioriis are, one cannot 
really co^nsider ihis pattern of teacher education to be cdri- 
sjsterit with what we know about successful teacher education: 
(Ndr can one endorse assigning the responsibilitx to gentraiist 
education facultv. ) 



Sinularity lo teacher Education in Other Sub- 
ject Arean 

Legislatively and politically, foreign language teacher 
education shares many of the same characteristics arid prob- 
lems of other leacher education areas. Pedagogic al 
kridwledge^lhe knowledge a teacher needs in order to make 
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iiift^niircl clw isibns— is ulHmalely defined l)v slale iegisiaiors, 
ralher than hyirofe^^^^ Many slaieft; operaii^ig 

under a ^ropram-approvaJ" cbricepJ in wiiit h colleges and 
uriiv^r»ities must s|>eil oui how required coinji^ientMe^ are 
de>elojied in theii^ programs, have 5»eeh considering various 
t>j>e» of comj>eteric> testinp, Accorduig lo Gajibwai s (1981) 
8U«e>, however, only ihree states had im|iiemeriied 
compelency-assessn^^^^ certification by 1981: the major 
fmstration coruinues ib i)e the question of what toasse;ss. Past 
^fTorts have jocosid^ on rtialively low-level hubject-malter 
knowli*dge, which is cas> lb nRasiire l>u( not cli>sel v related to 
moM definitions of teaching success; Finally, iiteolher educa- 
tbrs, language teachere continueio lark special training in ihe 
use of high technology, in dealing with handicapped students, 
and in the sfiecial needs of midtJIe school teac hing. 
^ eompetency to teach a foreign language (liffers 4n bhe 
fundamental way from mbs4 olh>r sul>ject areas. A science or 
histon teacher; for example, can compensate Tor knowledge 
deficiencies through several hours of research. A foreign lan- 
guage teacher, however; can do litlle within a short lime to 
change nnaccurate pronunciation, tiltewise, the teacher in a 
communilcalibri-briented classroom has to be able tb make 
stalernenis and cbmments that he or she has not had the 
opportunity to plan, research, or reheanie. Thus, Buhject- 
matter(i.e.. languagekbmpelerice, which has always been an 
importanj long-range comideratibri in foreign 'language 
teacher education becomes even more important as com- 
mUnicatJve proficiency becomes the primary goal of most 
language programs. 

improving teacher Educaiioh 

There are hopeful signs that teacher educat ion can improve. 
Recent articles have hbled a shift in |>erspeclive from ihe 
c^oncept of teachet *'t raining" to teacher "development" 
(Lange, 1983; Wing, 1984): Lahge's model conceptualizes 
teacher training as a process^ ihat begins in the preservice 
penbd and continues throughout^ the inservice sta^e. impdr- 
lam cbmpbrierils within his teacher training model are: (i) 
melhiKJa of teacher selection and self-s^lection, (b)t general 
teacher edacatibri within the humanities and liberal arts tradi- 
tions, (cj teachers' jariguage proficiency and cultural knowl- 
edge, (d) teachers' awareness bf the language learning pixjcess, 
and (e) the interdependent relationship bf teachers and stu- 
dents_^^withm the language learning process. Lange contends 
Ibat the well-trained, teacher is one whaisucontihubusly in the 
prt)*;ess bf becbming, one who understands the nature of the 
leaching-leaniirig process ind who has real input into this 
process. Ackjibwledgirig issues of teachere' accountabilily, 
Unge supports periodic ricertificalion, reaffirming the notion 
that teacher training never results in a finished product. 

In like manner. Wing (1984^ contends that the product 
model of teacher training (i.e,, a specific ^t bf college courses 
produces a teacher) is no longer viaJile. Although shecbiicedes 
that leacliers heed basic methodological and raanagemenl 
skills, she argues vigorbusU for "com|>etence beyond the 
classroom" that fosten* the develof)ment of teachei over time 
^d, as a result, growth for the entire profession. To thjs end. 
Wing recommends training foreign language teachers in self- 
assessment. 



Critiner ( 1 98 1)_ has argued for a mechanism for teacher 
training that establishes high standards in order to attract 
laleriled arid commiiied leachersL For program apjjroval he 
recbmrrieridsiiaridards that require: (a jxompeleric v in the use 
of the target language, \h) skills in language analvsis, (c) the 
knowledge and skills heceosary jo teach the culture of the 
target language. Using the language as ihe primarv in- 
^troctiW vehicle, (d) the abilities necessary to plan arul 
implement foreign language instfuctibn, (e) professional 
awareness and responsibility; and 40 knowledge iri and the 
ability lb draw frbrn other areas related tb the leaching of 
fbreigri languages (e.g., learning towork with students whose 
nali^e language is riot English or with students who are visually 
or aurally handicapped). These six compelencv areas 
represent much of ihe prbfessibris thinking. The practical 
problem now is how 1Q jit the cbmporients necessarv for <je- 
velbping these competencies into a traditional four-year pre- 
^^^^■'^ program. 

- Most language teachers see the . isejves as different from 
teachers of blher subjects. They recognize ihat manv genera! 
teachingstrelcgies(e.g,, the lectur^l have little ap^ or 
requireLSubslantiftl modificatiori, for use in a foreign language 
class. Thus, a lendenc)^ jawand isolationism can be detected in 
foreign language education iw general and foreign language 
teacher educaiion in particular, the result is— for better or 
wbfse— that relevant teacher education devclbpnieriis buisidc 
the language education field are implemented slowlv if at all, 
wilh_ a tendency to follow' inbred trends. The challenge is 
clearly to develop the unique knowledge base that can lead 
more enlightened preparation of language teachers. 
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